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It would have been a happy circumstance, once the
land was wholly or partially cleared, if the habitant
might have been certain of drawing from it the means
of nourishing his numerous family. Unfortunately, he
had to reckon with early frosts, long-drawn-out winters,
periods of drought and of flood; and always there were
the Indians who until 1700 continued without warning
to destroy crops and herds. At Quebec, as at Montreal,
for years, and even along the River Richelieu, no one
dared work in the fields without his weapons close at
hand. Once the Indian had departed, with or without
prisoners, all was to be done again, and with the great-
est difficulty since the habitant did not always have
great facilities at his disposal. The early historians
relate how certain ordinary operations were real prob-
lems when it became necessary, for example, for lack
of wells, to draw all the water for household needs
from the river and to light fires for protection against
the mosquitoes or gnats which gave the habitants
plenty of exercise. And always there was solitude and
isolation which quickly became unbearable and against
which the authorities warned the settlers, adjuring
them to settle close to one another.

In spite of the many obstacles there were few in-
deed who yielded to discouragement and gave up the
struggle. More regrettable was the fact that too many
settlers without entirely abandoning agriculture, began
to traffic in furs. These men are hardly to be blamed
for a desire to escape from a life of privations by adopt-
ing a kind of life that was not less difficult but which
had the charm of the unexpected, of variety, and
which, moreover, brought great and quick returns. For
trade was the principal if, indeed, not the only source